BRAIN   IN  ANIMAL  AND  MAN
them. The animal remembers, storing-up sensations in definite areas of the brain ; it learns from experience that certain results follow certain events ; in a rough sort of way, it puts two and two together, and adapts means to ends. It distinguishes differences in things, seeking the one and avoiding the other, a faculty which is the product of experience, as shown in the stupidity of colts and puppies compared with the sagacity of horses and dogs. If, as there seems no reason to doubt, animals dream, then, as Huxley says : " It must be admitted that ideation goes on in them while they are asleep, and, in that case, there is no reason to doubt that they are conscious of trains of ideas in their waking state." 7 They make approach to the highest mental operations in forming generic ideas of things. " One of the most curious peculiarities of the dog mind is its inherent snobbishness, shown by the regard paid to external respectability. The dog who barks furiously at a beggar will let a well-dressed man pass him without opposition. Has he not then a c generic idea ' of rags and dirt associated with the idea of aversion, and that of sleek broadcloth associated with the idea of liking ? " In 7 O ollected Essays, vol. vi. p. 124.
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